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should, none the less, be competent to interpret them 
with judgment, and we should have been grateful to 
the author for some guidance in this matter. Every¬ 
body knows, for instance, that the silica is likely to be 
more correctly determined than the alumina, and so 
in a general way for other constituents; but a sum¬ 
mary discussion by a skilled mineral analyst of the 
probable errors attaching to the several chief con¬ 
stituents of igneous rocks would be very welcome. 

A. H. 


NEW GEOGRAPHICAL BOOKS. 

(1) Distant Lands. An Elementary Study in 
Geography. By H. J. Mackinder. Pp. xvi + 296. 
(London : Geo. Philip and Son, Ltd., n.d.) Price 

2S. 

(2) A First Book of Physical Geography. By W. M. 
Carey. The First Books of Science Series. Pp. 
viii + 150. (London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 
1910.) Price is. 6 d. 

(3) A Physiographical Introduction to Geography. By 
Prof. A. J. Herbertson. The Oxford Geographies. 
Pp. 120. (Oxford : The Clarendon Press, 1910.) 
Price is. 6 d. 

(4) Geology. By Prof. J. W. Gregory. Dent’s Scien¬ 
tific Primers. Pp. 140. (London : J. M. Dent and 
Sons, Ltd., n.d.) Price is. net. 

(5) An Economic Atlas. By J. G. Bartholomew, with 
an introduction by Prof. L. W. Lyde. Pp. xii + 64. 
(Oxford : The Clarendon Press, 1910.) Price 3s. 6 d. 
net. 

(6) Devonshire. By F. A. Knight and Louie M. 
(Knight) Dutton. Cambridge County Geographies. 
Pp. xii + 245. (Cambridge: University Press, 1910.) 
Price is. 6 d. 

(7) Dorset. By A. L. Salmon. Cambridge County 
Geographies. Pp. ix+154. (Cambridge: Llniver- 
sity Press, 1910.) Price is. 6 d. 

(8) Derbyshire, By H. H. Arnold-Bemrose. Cam¬ 
bridge County Geographies. Pp. x+174. (Cam¬ 
bridge: University Press, 1910.) Price is. 6 d. 

(9) A Systematic Geography of Asia. By G. W. 
Webb. Pp. vi + 100. (London: Methuen and Co., 
Ltd., 1910.) Price is. 

R. MACKINDER has now brought his studies 
in the teaching of geography by means of its 
correlation with history to a penultimate stage. Ap¬ 
proximately half this book (1) deals with history in 
some form, either with the world-movements of 
peoples, such as the Magyars or Turks, or with the 
histqry of discovery connected with the names of 
Marco Polo or Cook. There is, as yet, iittle poli¬ 
tical geography, all of which is promised in the final 
volume of the series, and the treatment tends to 
ignore the possibilities of correlation with other sub¬ 
jects in the school curriculum. Most pupils learn 
something of the value of coordinates in relation to 
the fixing of the position of points in space, and pro¬ 
vided the problems of latitude and longitude be post¬ 
poned, their adequate treatment follows as a special 
case of this method of recording the positions of 
points; Mr. Mackinder approaches these problems bv 
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way of an account of the work of Eratosthenes and 
of the eclipse of the sun at the battle of Arbela. The 
book makes an interesting reader, and is profusely 
illustrated with maps and diagrams, some of which 
imply a geographical knowledge which the text does 
not call upon the pupils to utilise. 

The beginner in any study should know the tech¬ 
nical language in which the phenomena of that sub¬ 
ject are described : hence the utility of the three books 
which represent the physiographic aspect of 
geography. Mr. Carey (2) brings to his explanation 
of the terms of physical geography, and of the “ prin¬ 
ciples which underlie and control the development of 
the physical conditions ” of any region, the methods 
of the successful teacher. He gives a series of prac¬ 
tical exercises which familiarise the pupil with the 
matter to be considered; he then presents the facts 
in their usual setting, and elucidates the technical 
terms and the principles, and, finally, asks questions 
which force the pupil to realise the meaning of the 
matter studied. The references are usually to parts 
of the British Isles. 

Prof. Herbertson (3) attempts a succinct summary 
of world geography. The text and the illustrations 
require the active cooperation of the teacher with the 
pupil at every step, and thus the work is much more 
difficult for the pupil than either of the two 1 pre¬ 
viously mentioned. For example, Mr. Carey makes the 
pupil draw an isotherm, and then discusses the inter¬ 
pretation of typical isotherms for the British Isles; 
Prof. Herbertson deals with world isotherms at once, 
assuming that the pupil knows how they are made 
and what they mean. Prof. Herbertson gives a useful 
concluding chapter on map nets, while there is an 
appendix containing many revision questions contri¬ 
buted by Miss Kirk. 

Prof. Gregory (4) contributes an explanation of the 
technical terms employed in geology, which should 
serve as an excellent introductory primer, but there 
is lacking the apparatus of exercise and question for 
school use. Probably, of all subjects, geology requires 
: the assistance of an expert who can suggest and 
advise as to the particular ways in which practical 
work in the field should be performed, and the be¬ 
ginner, whether school pupil or private student, would 
be greatly helped were this primer provided with 
guidance in this direction. 

The “ Economic Atlas ” (5) is a re-issue of the 
“ School Economic Atlas,” with slight modifications. 
Prof. Lyde, in an introduction, limits economic 
geography to a study of the earth in relation to man, 
and provides a series of valuable hints as to the study 
of the maps which follow. In this introduction Prof. 
Lyde claims that the water-parting between the Atlan¬ 
tic and the Indo-Pacific Oceans divides the world into 
two fairly equal parts, and in an inset map the water- 
parting is shown by a black line on a map of the 
world, having the Pacific Ocean in the middle. There 
is no suggestion of the internal drainage systems of 
the continents, nor of the drainage into- the Arctic 
Ocean. A consideration of the map and text, apart 
from a consideration of these other facts, would prob- 

ablv lead to erroneous conclusions. The introduction 
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and the maps are distinctly valuable, but there are 
certain difficulties with regard to this method of pre¬ 
senting the facts of geography. In the first place, the 
statistics given should be averages for a series of 
years, and diagrams should show the proportions of 
their various parts; the diagrams relating to the pro¬ 
duction of cereals, &c., give no statement of the pro¬ 
portions in which the different areas contribute to the 
total production. Further, maps without some other 
form of data are apt to be misleading; for example, 
the traditional English idea of Canada is that it is a 
producer of wheat. The fact that Canada produces 
more oats than wheat does not appear from the maps 
in the atlas. Oats are, curiously enough, omitted 
from the economic map of the United States and 
Canada. Similarly, in regard to the maps of 
minerals, such as iron and coal, it would be dis¬ 
tinctly useful if some indication were added as to the 
areas in which the mineral deposits are being worked; 
for example, coal and iron are shown in India, but 
there is no indication that practically the only mining 
carried on in India is for coal. 

The three additions to the Cambridge County 
Geographies, “Devonshire” (6), “Dorset” (7), and 
“ Derbyshire ” (8), are of the already familiar type of 
descriptive geography which this series illustrates. In 
“Derbyshire,” Mr. Arnold-Bemrose exemplifies one of 
the best features of the series. He tells the story 
.of the rocks, and shows the relation between these 
and the surface features, the climate, and the occupa¬ 
tions of the people. His facts range from the Der¬ 
went Valley water scheme to the life of early man in 
these islands as inferred from the deposits in the 
caverns. In the other volumes, the authors deal with 
the coastal features of the counties and with the 
changes in the outline of the coast due to sea encroach¬ 
ments. These books are storehouses of facts of many 
kinds, and will be useful as reference books in school 
and other libraries. It may be urged that both in 
the text and in the appendix the statistics should be 
average values for a series of recent years. 

Mr. Webb’s “Asia” (8) is systematic but not re¬ 
gional; for example, the existence of the Thar desert 
is explained out of all connection with the desert belt 
immediately to the west; again, in the case of Japan, 
the large proportion of the country which is forested 
is ignored, and emphasis is laid upon the growth of 
rice, “for which the climate is specially suitable,” and 
tea. B. C. W. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Catdlogo Sistemdtico y Descriptivo de las Aves de 
la Republica Argentina. By Roberto Dabbene. 
Tomo Primero. Anales Museo National de Buenos 
Aires, serie 3, vol xi., pp xiv-l-513 4-map. (Buenos 
Aires : 1910.) 

In this work, of which the present portion occupies 
the whole of the serial volume in which it appears, 
the author proposes to do for the birds of Argentina 
that which Mr. Ridgway is accomplishing for those 
of North and.Central America. To a great extent the 
two works will, when completed, cover the whole of 
the South American avifauna, for, owing to the im- 
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perfect information with regard to the zoology of 
the outlying provinces of the Argentine Republic, Dr. 
Dabbene has felt himself compelled to include in his 
catalogue the birds of the south of Brazil, Bolivia, and 
Paraguay, and of the frontier districts of Chile and 
Uruguay. 

The author has in the main followed the classifica¬ 
tion adopted in the British Museum “ Hand-list of 
Birds,” although for the Passerines he had to rely 
on the Museum “Catalogue,” as the last part of the 
former work did not reach him in time to be used. 
This is a pity, as Dr. Sharpe made certain amend¬ 
ments in the arrangement of the orders which might 
have been advantageously followed. The present 
volume commences with a general account of the 
structure of birds, illustrated with text-figures, which, 
although somewhat crude, serve their purpose well, 
the whole account being well up to date. Ending with 
a bibliography, this section is followed by one on the 
distribution of Argentine birds, which is perhaps the 
most important part of the whole volume; the geo¬ 
graphical ranges of the various species being showm in 
tabular form. The volume concludes with a somewhat 
heavy list of addenda and corrigenda (in addition to 
an extensive list of errata in the preliminary portion), 
followed by several copious indexes. The systematic 
part of the work will, it may be presumed, commence 
in the next Volume, and will afford a better criterion 
for testing the value of the undertaking than is 
afforded by the one in hand. R. L. 

Land and Fresh-water Mollusca of India, By 

Lieut.-Col. H. H. Godwin-Austen. Vol. ii., part xi. 
Pp. 239-310; cxviii-cxxxii. plates. (London: Tay¬ 
lor and Francis, 1910.) 

Malacologists will gladly welcome a further instal¬ 
ment of this valuable w r ork from the pen of that nestor 
of Indian conchology, Col. Godwin-Austen. Like the 
previous part (Nature, vol. lxxvi., 1907, p. 244), this 
contains further descriptions of forms, some of them 
new', belonging to the families Zonitidse and Endo- 
dontidae. 

In 1907, as we pointed out, the author transferred 
the genera Austenia, Girasia, and Cryptosoma from 
the Heliocarioninae to the Macrochlamyinse. Next 
year, in the “ Fauna of India : Mollusca,” and now 
again in the part under notice, these genera reappear 
in their old position. These changing views are not 
so much to be wondered at when the extreme difficulty 
of reducing this complex and puzzling group to order 
is taken into consideration. Their classification de¬ 
pends on anatomical differences W'hieh are by no means 
so well defined by nature as one could desire. The 
apparent introduction, however, of one genus into two 
subfamilies is due to an unfortunate misprint on p. 272, 
where Austenia appears for Euaustenia. 

All the Endodontida; described belong to the genus 
Pupisoma, comprising forms included by the early 
writers in the genus Pupa. 

A reference to the Mauritian species of Macrochlamys 
(Proc. Malac. Soc., vol. vi., 1905, p. 320), which the 
author now refers to M. renitens, Morelet, concludes 
the number. 

The plates, which are faithful reproductions of the 
author’s vigorous and effective drawings, call as such 
for commendation. 

Jack’s Insects. By Edward Selous. With forty-four 
illustrations by J. A. Shepherd. Pp. xiii + 379. 
(London : Methuen and Co., Ltd., 1910.) Price 6s. 
All we need say about this book is that Jack and his 
sister fall asleep over a book of natural history, and 
dream that they are talking to the insects, &c., to 
w'hieh it relates. 
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